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Goodwill 

ambassador 

Gypsy the dog poses with 
her human, Michelle 
Connolly, secretary to 
UVic’s dean of human 
and social development 
Every week, Connolly 
takes Gypsy to Victoria 
General Hospital where 
the friendly canine 
spreads goodwill —and 
wet kisses - to patients 
at the Victoria General 
Hospital They're among 
several UVic volunteers 
profiled in this issue of 


The Ring (see pages 4-6) 
to celebrate National 
Volunteer Week, which 
runs April 18-24. 




PUBLIC FORUM ON APRIL 21 

Here’s your chance to speak up 
on campus development issues 

The UVic campus development committee invites everyone to attend a 
public forum to discuss the future of the UVic campus on April 21 from 7 
to 9 p.m. in the Centre for Innovative Teaching, lecture theatre 105. 

Members of the committee will be on hand, as will campus coordinat¬ 
ing architect Larry Cannon of the Cannon Design Group and campus 
coordinating landscape architect Don Vaughan of Don Vaughan and 
Associates. There will be a brief presentation, followed by discussion and 
questions. 

The public forum is part of the committee’s effort to gather input for 
their major review and update of the plan, which has governed the 
physical development of the campus over the past 37 years. 

“The 1990s have witnessed an intensive building program at the 
university,” says Don Lovell, manager of design for facilities management. 
“This growth has been executed on the planning principles established by 
the 1961 campus plan. The completion of the Centre for Innovative 
Teaching provides an excellent juncture to reflect on the plan and 
reaffirm or modify the planning principles.” 

The committee has prepared a document entitled UVic Campus Plan 
Update: Planning and Background Information, which is intended to 
stimulate thought and discussion. Copies may be obtained by contacting 
Lovell (local 7593, email dlovell@fmgt.uvic.ca). It’s also available on the 
Internet at <http://web.uvic.ca/campusplan/>. Copies will be on hand 
at the public forum as well. 

The committee will hold a second meeting to discuss the campus plan 
on the following day, April 22, at 10 a.m. at UVic Downtown, 910 Govern¬ 
ment Street. Due to limited seating, anyone considering attending the 
downtown meeting should call Don Lovell. 


New dean of law wins 
award of excellence 


UVic law professor Jamie Cassels is 
the University of Victoria’s new 
dean of law. He’ll assume his duties 
effective July 1. 

Current UVic dean of law David 
Cohen leaves UVic May 1 to assume 
his new post as dean of the school 
of law at Pace University in White 
Plains, New York. Prof. Mary Anne 
Waldron will be acting dean of law 
until Cassels assumes the position 
full-time. 

Cassels’ appointment comes 
right after he was named the 
recipient of this year’s top award 
for excellence from the Canadian 
Association of Law Teachers. The 
annual award is given for out¬ 
standing contributions to legal 
scholarship and education in the 
areas of teaching, curriculum 
development, law reform activity 
or other research. 

Cassels has twice won the 


faculty’s master teacher award, 
one of only two faculty members 
to win it more than once. In 1998 
he also received a UVic Alumni 
Association excellence in teaching 
award. 

Cassels has been an active 
participant in the development 
and delivery of the three-week 
introductory legal process course 
taught each year to first-year law 
students. An expert in remedies, he 
has a new book, Remedies: The 
Law of Damages, ready for 
publication. A previous book, The 
Uncertain Promise of Law: 

Lessons from Bhopal, examined 
the legal aftermath and global 
implications of the poisonous gas 
explosion at the Union Carbide 
pesticide factory in Bhopal, India, 
and illustrated how the lawsuit 
launched by the victims became a 
second tragedy. 


Rower and swimmers share 
UVic top athlete honours 


UVic has so many fine student 
athletes that the university had a 
difficult time choosing its outstand¬ 
ing athlete-of-the-year. To solve the 
dilemma, UVic honoured three 
athletes at its annual athletic 
awards dinner March 30. Rower 
Buffy Alexander and swimmers 
Christin Petelski and Philip Weiss all 
shared athlete-of-the-year honours 
for distinguishing themselves in 
national and international competi¬ 
tion. 

Alexander is a member of 
Canada’s national rowing team who 
has led the Vikes to two Canadian 
university championships. She’s 
considered one of the country’s 
finest women rowers. 

Petelski came back from an 
injury to earn a berth on the 
Canadian team at the 1998 Common¬ 
wealth Games in Kuala Lumpur. She 
won medals on the World Cup 
circuit and at the CIAU champion¬ 
ship. 

Weiss also competed at the 
Commonwealth Games, won medals 
at World Cup meets and at the CIAU 
championships despite an injury just 
two weeks before the national 
competition. He’ll represent Canada 
at this year’s Pan Am Games in 
Winnipeg. 

The President’s Cup, awarded to 
a fourth or fifth-year student 


athlete who best combines scholastic 
achievement and athletic ability, was 
won by Jeanette Haas of women’s 
soccer. She’s a three-time Academic 
All-Canadian and a first team CIAU 
All-Canadian, the first Vikes 
women’s soccer player to win both 
honours. She has set almost all of 
the Vikes records for her team and 
is in her second year of training 
with Canada’s national team. 

Middle distance runner Bruno 
Mazzotta won the Robert T. Wallace 
shield as UVic’s outstanding student 
athlete in his first year of competi¬ 
tion in intercollegiate sports. He 
previously won Canada West and 
CIAU rookie-of-the-year honours and 
was selected to the national junior 
team. 

The University Sport Award, 
given for outstanding performance 
in the present academic year, was 
awarded to two students — middle 
distance runner Barbora Brych and 
basketball standout Eric Hinrichsen. 
Brych won medals at the Canada 
West championships and at the CIAU 
championship, leading her team to 
the national title. Hinrichsen 
graduates this year as a three-time 
All-Canadian and a former CIAU 
rookie-of-the-year. This year he was 
the unanimous choice for Canada 
West player-of-the-year and was 
named CIAU player-of-the-year for 


the second time in his career. 

Women’s soccer goalie Megan 
•Olesky won the Provost Award given 
to a returning student athlete who 
best combines athletic and academic 
excellence. The second-year 
engineering student allowed less 
than two goals per game while 
leading her team to the CIAU 
championship game and maintain¬ 
ing a grade point average of 8.5. 

Middle distance runner Wendy 
Cocksedge won the Chancellor’s 
award for her outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the team both on and off 
the track. While working to give the 
team media presence and fund¬ 
raise, Cocksedge also placed fourth 
at the CIAU championships. 

The Martlet athletic award for 
outstanding contribution to the 
athletic program in areas of service, 
participation, administration and 
community involvement went to 
Mike Grace from men’s rowing. The 
outstanding manager award was 
shared by Christy Graham of the 
women’s basketball team and 
Sheana Laing of the women’s rugby 
team. The Publisher’s Award/ 
Community Award, given to a 
community member who makes an 
outstanding volunteer contribution 
to a varsity program, was presented 
to Jack Green for his unwavering 
support of the rowing teams. 


Do you know 
a special grad? 

Spring Convocation is coming up fast —June 3-5 — and The 
Ring is once again looking for interesting stories to show the 
world just how special UVic graduates are. 

We’re looking for spring ‘99 graduands who have an 
unusual background, have made significant contributions to 
the university and/or community, or have overcome adver¬ 
sity to earn their degree. 

If you know of a grad who fits this description, please 
contact The Ring at 721-7641 or e-mail the editor (Valerie 
Shore) at vshore@uvic.ca. All we need is the student’s name 
and contact information, along with a brief description of his 
or her achievements, and we’ll take it from there. 
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EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING AWARDS 


Tuition freeze extended 
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Three top teachers for 
1999 earn rave reviews 


Advanced Education Minister Andrew Petter was on campus March 26 to 
announce government plans for post-secondary funding for the 1999-2000 
fiscal year. Speaking at a news conference at the Student Union Building 
Petter said that tuition at B.C. public post-secondary institutions would 
remain frozen at 1995/96 levels, the government would fund 2,900 new 
post-secondary spaces and student financial assistance would be 
increased by $7.7 million. Overall funding for the system, be said, would 
increase by $15 million and universities would receive u theirfair share” 
of the new spaces, but detailed information about the impact on 
individual institutions would be announced at a later date. 


Danylchuk retires at 21 

After 21 years, seven directors, six office 
locations, and at least three departmental name 
changes, Ring editor Donna Danylchuk has 
decided to spike her last story. She retired from 
UVic communications services at the end of last 
month. 

Danylchuk, who was hired as an editorial 
assistant for The Ring in August 1977, had been 
attending the Victoria College of Art on a leave 
of absence since September. She recently decided 
to continue her studies in painting, drawing, 
design and art history at the college rather than 
return to UVic. 

“When I started, my goal was to stay in the 
job three years,” says Danylchuk. “I’m amazed 
the years went by as quickly as they did — I met * 
some very interesting and wonderful people and I worked with some really 
excellent ones. It was a great learning experience.” 

Danylchuk started as an editorial assistant and later was appointed 
assistant editor, co-editor and finally editor of the paper in the mid-1980s. Her 
association with the paper encompassed moves from F Hut, to University 
House *1 (where Ring stories were banged out on a manual typewriter 
perched on a bathroom countertop in what had been until then the residence 
of UVic president Howard Petch), the Sedgewick Building, University Centre, 
University House *2, and then back to the Sedgewick last year. 

Danylchuk was a founder of the UVic Speakers Bureau (which now books 
more than 400 speaking engagements and reaches a local audience conserva¬ 
tively estimated at 12,000 each year), and the former on-camera host of a UVic 
community cable TV show in the early 1980s. More recently, she oversaw the 
first redesign of The Ring in its 22-year history and directed the introduction 
of advertising into the paper in 1995. 

Now that she has retired Danylchuk plans to devote full time to her art. “I 
always liked the hands-on aspect of putting out The Ring” she says. “After 21 
years of working there, I want to take the skills I learned and keep using 
them.” We at The Ring wish Donna well in her new endeavours. 


A trio of professors — on the 
recommendations of peers, students 
and alumni — have earned the UVic 
Alumni Association’s 1999 Excellence 
in Teaching award. They each 
possess the qualities that ignite a 
student’s passion for learning and 
draw the respect of colleagues. 

This year’s winners are Dr. A. R. 
“Elango” Elangovan (business), Dr. 
Gerry Poulton (chemistry) and Prof. 
Juliana Saxton (theatre). 

“I strive to get the students 
curious, interested and excited about 
the subjects, topics and ideas we 
cover...planting the seeds of self- 
induced, life-long learning in them,” 
says Elangovan. His enthusiasm and 
support of students are cited 
throughout the letters from nomina¬ 
tors, as is his ability to develop 
courses and to encourage other 
faculty members to become better 
teachers. Others point to his ability 
to tie current issues to study topics, 
along with his accessibility. Said one 
former student: “[Elango] is the most 
respected and genuine professor I 
have ever had.” 

Poulton, an associate professor of 
chemistry at UVic since 1979, 
approaches teaching in a way that 



Elangovan 


Poulton 


interests and challenges students, but 
also emphasizes the relevance of the 
studies to the modern world. “I am 
enthusiastic about my discipline, and 
am not afraid of letting my students 
know this.” His enthusiasm is 
infectious. “The specifics of what he 
taught me are long gone, but the 
memory that lasts is of a teacher 
who cared for the academic and 
personal needs of his pupils. He 
wanted us to do well,” wrote one 
former student. 

“There are times when I observe 
her teach that I am absolutely 
awestruck, moved by the power, 
compassion, wisdom, and clarity she 


New Ring editor brings 
wealth of experience 


The Ring has a new editor, and an 
award-winning one at that. 

Valerie Shore from Simon Fraser 
University was appointed editor and 
information officer with UVic 
communications services April 1, 
following the retirement of long-time 
Ring editor Donna Danylchuk (see 
story, left). Shore was assistant 
director (internal), media and public 
relations at SFU, and editor of Simon 
Fraser News 

She won a gold medal from the 
Canadian Council for the Advance¬ 
ment Education (CCAE) in 1998 for 
her news release on how an SFU 
researcher used forensic entomology 
to nab bear poachers, and a gold 
medal from the CCAE in 1996 when 
Simon Fraser News wow in the best 
newspaper category. In addition to her 
10 years at SFU, Shore was for nine 
years the associate editor of Univer¬ 
sity Affairs, the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada’s 
monthly magazine. 

Shore has also had stints as a 


HOURS 

Saturday - 10 AM to 6 PM 
Sunday - 10 AM to 6 PM 
ADMISSION 

Adults: 

$5.50 for 1 day or $6.00 for a 2 day pass 
Students: 

$4.50 for 1 day or $5.00 for a 2 day pass 

All Prices Include GST 

DOOR PRIZES 
A Day Excursion (for 4) w/meals & entertainment 

With SS Beaver Steamship Company 

A Gulf Island Adventure (for 4) with lunch 

With Great Northwestern Adventure Company 

Sunday Brunch for two 

At the Boardwalk Restaurant, Ocean Pointe Resort 

Handmade Bear from Genuine Recycled Mink 

From DOLLY vander BEARS Craft Boutique 


APRIL 24th & 25th, 1999 

Pearkes Recreation Centre, 3100 Tillicum Rd., Victoria, BC 
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Whvte 

Real Estate, 

Relocation Specialist 

Service & Commitment 
Enthusiastic, 
hardworking, 
dedicated, 
professional. 

Hundreds of satisfied 
clients since 1982 

Telephone: (250) 477-7291 

Email: pwhyte@vreb.bc.ca 
wvvw.pamwhyte.com 

Toll Free: 1-800-668-2272 
3914 Shelbourne Street 
Victoria, BC V8S4P2 


Saxton 


brings to her work,” says one of 
Saxton’s students. The theatre and 
drama instructor and professor 
emeritus sees theatre, with its power 
to make us think and feel, as the 
perfect metaphor for teaching and 
learning. “I would like my students 
to leave the studio with a change in 
their understanding of themselves, 
their world and the world at large, 
and a sense that they are capable of 
doing, rather than being done to.” 

Portraits of each of the award 
winners will be displayed in the 
McPherson Library along side the 21 
other UVic faculty members who 
have received the Excellence in 
Teaching award since the program 
began in 1988. 

Winners are chosen each year 
from among UVic’s approximately 
1,700 faculty members, lecturers, and 
instructors. 


writer/editor and information officer 
with both the National Research 
Council of Canada and the Canadian 
Wildlife Federation, and, as a free¬ 
lancer for the past six years, has 
written, designed and edited a killer 
whale newsletter for the Vancouver 
Aquarium. She has also written a soon- 
to-be-published booklet on whales, 
dolphins, and porpoises of B.C. for the 
federal Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans. Shore earned a BA in biology 
from Queen’s University in 1975. 

Shore had been acting editor of The 
Ring since September, while 
Danylchuk was on leave. She has made 
several changes to the design and 
content of the paper over that period, 
including the introduction of The 
Ring’s new “Viewpoint” opinion 
feature. More changes are planned. 

In addition to her duties as editor, 
Shore will be responsible for working 
with science departments to promote 
their activities and achievements. She 
can be reached at 721-7641 or through 
vshore@uvic.ca. 


May 6-9, Thur. Eve. - Sat 2 pan. 

Benedictine 

Mini-Intensive 

The Comtemplative Centre 
181 Fulford-Ganges Rd. 

Salt Spring bland 

Practice Benedictine rhythm of 
prayer, work, meditation, individual 
prayer, silence, psalmody, short con¬ 
ferences, work together performed 
in silent mindfulness. Sat. AGM of 
Contemplative Society. 

Register, information, simple 
accommodation. Margaret Haines 
(250) 537-4789. 
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IN MEMORIAM 



Former chancellor “had a way with people” 

Robert Thomas Duff Wallace — respected, admired and distin¬ 
guished in Victoria academic and community circles — died April 1 at 
the age of 92. 

Wallace was associated with post-secondary education in the city 
for some 47 years. He was chancellor of the University of Victoria 
from 1972-78, held senior administrative posts at Victoria College and 
UVic (including acting president), and in the 1950s introduced the 
Victoria College evening division, the foundation of today’s continuing 
studies programs. 

After attending Victoria College, Wallace earned his bachelor of 
arts degree from UBC and his master’s from the University of 
Washington. A math teacher, he taught every student who went to 
Victoria College between 1933 and 1945 (the first-year math course 
was mandatory). 

Former UVic vice president of administration Trevor Matthews 
told the National Post that Wallace had a way with people from all 
walks of life. “When you went down the street everyone knew him. If 
we were going to a meeting we would have to schedule extra time so 
he could say hello to everybody.” 

Wallace was selected Victoria’s “Man of the Year” in 1978 and was 
made a Member of the Order of Canada in 1994 . “I still do not know 
how I could have qualified for this great honour,” Wallace recalled in 
memoirs transcribed by Shirley Lyon of UVic’s external relations 
division. “I was just lucky enough to have been able to stay in my 
home town, do a job that I loved doing, and make some good friends 
along the way.” 

In the 1950s, at the peak of McCarthyism, Wallace was the lone 
member of the Victoria library board to speak out against a decision 
to fire an employee suspected of communist leanings. That employee - 
was John Marshall who, when the Greater Victoria library board 
formally apologized in 1998, called Wallace “the hero of 1954.” 

His one-year term as acting president of UVic, from 1968-69, came 
at a time of turmoil at other universities around the world, but 
Wallace seemed to have a calming influence on this campus, accord¬ 
ing to Peter L. Smith in A Multitude of the Wise: UVic Remembered. 
“No one could fail to appreciate the sane, calm, responsive and 
conciliatory leadership offered by Bob Wallace, who would have been 
an unthinkable target for student or faculty attack.” 

When he retired in 1971, UVic conferred an honorary doctor of 
laws degree. The next year, as chair of the Capital Region Hospital 
Commission, he helped steer development of Victoria General 
Hospital. 

A great sports enthusiast, Wallace had a particular interest in 
rugby that began in his early teaching days at Victoria College. UVic’s 
main rugby pitch was officially named in his honour in 1992, 
although appreciative players had long before informally adopted the 
“Wallace Field” moniker. 

Wallace is survived by Norah, his wife of 63 years, daughter 
Barbara (Ross) Craigie, son Brian (Marilyn) Wallace, and brother 
Lawrie Wallace. Donations may be made to the Robert T. and Norah L. 
Wallace UVic Scholarship Fund or to a charity of one’s choice. 


Administrative changes 
to assist campus initiatives 


UVic President Dr. David Strong 
has announced changes to the 
university’s administrative 
structure to provide support for 
the planning of a major capital 
fundraising campaign for UVic, 
and to enhance the ability of 
computing and systems services 
and the libraries to work to¬ 
gether. 

As of April 1, Bruce Kilpatrick, 
director of UVic communications 
services, and Martin Segger, 
director of the University Centre 


and the Maltwood Art Museum 
and Gallery, will become part of 
the division of external -relations. 
UVic communications will provide 
the capital campaign with the 
communications support it needs, 
while Segger, a former municipal 
councillor and current member of 
community arts organizations and 
the Provincial Capital Commission, 
will focus on government and 
community relations initiatives. 

Also on the same date, comput¬ 
ing and systems services (CASS) 


started reporting to vice president 
academic Dr. Penny Codding. It 
previously reported to the vice 
president finance and operations. 
University librarian Marnie 
Swanson already reports to 
Codding. The CASS move will 
facilitate its working closely with 
the libraries in responding to new 
technologies and taking advan¬ 
tage of new learning opportuni¬ 
ties as outlined in the library and 
information systems section of 
the university’s strategic plan. 


Vatican astronomer to lecture at UVic 


The conventional view of the 
natural sciences is that they are 
about matter and that matter is 
separate from spirit. But Dr. George 
V. Coyne, a Jesuit and director of the 
Vatican Observatory, begs to differ. 
He believes that in classical science, 
spirit and matter are not seen as 
completely separate and that spirit 
is manifested in matter. 

Coyne will discuss his point of 
view in the centre for studies in 
religion and society public lecture 
“The Scientific Venture and Materi¬ 
alism: False Premises” on April 22 at 
4 p.m. in Clearihue A311. 

Coyne became director of the 
Vatican Observatory in 1978, where 
he has been a driving force in 
severahnew educational and 
research initiatives. He also spends 
five months a year in Tuscon as 
adjunct professor in the University 
of Arizona astronomy department. 


His research interests have been in 
polarimetric studies of various 
subjects including the intersteller 
medium, stars with extended 
atmospheres and Seyfert galaxies, 


which are a group of spiral galaxies 
with very small and unusually 
bright star-like centres. (Polarimetry 
is the technique of measuring or 
analyzing the polarization of light.) 


Dr. Lynne MacKean 


Specialist in Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation, 
is pleased to announce the opening of the: 

Victoria Spine & Sports Medicine Clinic 

#202-3941 Shelbourne St. 

Victoria, B.C. V8P 4J2 

Phone: (250)472-0041 Fax: (250)472-0045 
(corner of Shelbourne & McKenzie) 

The clinic will focus on the treatment 
of musculoskeletal disorders and 
sports related illness and injury. NOW OPEN 


Missing 
student found 

The mystery surrounding the 
whereabouts of Stephen McLaughlin, 
the 27-year-old UVic student who 
vanished just before Christmas, was 
solved on March 30 when a hiker 
discovered his personal effects in 
Mount Douglas Park. 

Police later discovered 
McLaughlin’s body in a wooded area 
several hundred metres away. Foul 
play has been ruled out as a cause 
of death. 

McLaughlin held a psychology 
degree from UVic. At the time of his 
death, he was taking several courses 
and working at a number of part- 
time jobs on campus — including 
distribution of The Ring — with the 
intention of returning to school 
full-time for a master’s degree. 


The UVic E.F.A.P. Committee Invites You To 

STOP COPING WITH STRESS: 
AN UNLEARNING WORKSHOP 

If you missed it before, mark your calendar now 
for this - Repeat- workshop with 

DON DEINES, Registered Psychologist, 
Regional Director, INTERLOCK 

THURSDAY, 22 APRIL 1999 

NO STRESS REGISTRATION: JUST SHOW UP FOR ONE ! 

Either: 10:00 - 12:00 noon -or- 2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

CENTRE FOR INNOVATIVE TEACHING Cl 16 

COMMENT FROM PREVIOUS PARTICIPANT: 

“ This is a different kind of stress workshop; this is a 
come-give-your-head-a-shake-workshop!” 

Please don’t hesitate to ask your supervisor for release time 
to attend, as this workshop benefits EVERYONE! 



Experienced Investment Advice 
will ensure the success of your 
Financial Plan 


*QaUNow! 

__ 


Derek W. Delves, BBA, CFP 

Certified Financial Planner m 


s VOU .. . 

ten appo»ntments^^> 


15 years of practical experience combined with formal training and education gives 
Derek an excellent opportunity to assist you with: 


• Investments • Estate Planning 

• Wealth Preservation/Insurance • Taxation 

• RRSPs/RRIFs • Charitable Giving 

Arrange your free, no-obligation interview by calling 
Derek at 380-6666. 



FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
#204 - 26 Bastion Square 
Victoria, B.C. V8W 1H9 


GORPON HUP CHIROPRACTIC 



Dr. Preet Sehmi BSc. D.C. 

Dr. Cindy Matthew BSc., D.C. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT CHIROPRACTIC CARE 
CAN MAXIMIZE YOUR HEALTH, ENDURANCE 
AND BOOST YOUR IMMUNE SYSTEM? 

Treatment can help the following: 

• sports related injuries 

• headaches, neck and lower back pain 

• shoulder, arm and hand problems 

• hip, knee and foot ailments 

• ICBC/WCB injuries _ 


Located near Uvic at McKenzie and Shelbourne 


Open Saturdays and evenings 

218-1595 McKenzie Ave, Victoria, B.C. V8N 1A4 
Phone: 477-6680 
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Hospice volunteer provides comfort in “final journey” 



BY VALERIE SHORE 

it down and chat with Maggie 
Simpson, secretary to the chair of 
UVic’s department of arts in educa¬ 
tion, and you’ll quickly get a sense of 
the special skills she brings to her 
work as a volunteer at Victoria 
Hospice. 

“There is that reward of knowing 
that a person’s last days, weeks or 
months were enriched by just being 
together and sharing,” says the 
softspoken Simpson. “They trust us 
with the very core of who they are, 
and that is very humbling.” 

Victoria Hospice, renowned 
worldwide for its integrated ap¬ 
proach to palliative care, combines 
medical care with social, emotional 
and spiritual support for terminally 
ill patients, as well as their families 
and friends. In addition to a 17-bed 
ward at the Royal Jubilee Hospital, it 
includes community connections, a 
partnership with the home-care 
nursing program, education packages 
and a skilled team of medical 
professionals and volunteers. 

In fact, hospice depends on its 
volunteers. “Volunteers bring a 
unique quality to the care required, 


maintaining a focus on living at a 
time when energies can be too easily 
focussed on a disease process,” says 
Jerry Rothstein, hospice’s coordinator 
of volunteers. 

Simpson joined hospice in 1993 
after volunteering for seven weeks 
with Precious Jewels Ministry in the 
Philippines, assisting families living 
on Manila’s garbage dump. “In 
Manila, I saw how families were 
helped and comforted during loss 
and grief, from the onset of their 
child’s illness, the death, the funeral 
and bereavement follow-up,” she 
recalls. “This experience introduced 
me to what a caring community is.” 

A friend’s suggestion led her to 
hospice — and 10 weeks of rigorous 
education and training. “It equips you 
like no other training,” she says. “I 
was challenged and grew in those 10 
weeks, sorting out issues, including 
my motives for volunteering.” 

Simpson and the rest of hospice’s 
500 volunteers provide a wide 
variety of services. They may work 
on the ward, making coffee, doing 
laundry, helping patients get around 
or eat, listening, reading, or “just 
being there” for the patients and 


Simpson, in the hospice rooftop garden. 

families. “Often, patients desire that 
we simply sit quietly with them,” 
says Simpson. “And at times, we 
comfort family members, putting 
our arms around them while they 
weep.” 

It can be emotionally draining 
work, admits Simpson, who devotes 
about four hours a week to hospice, 


mainly in the community assisting 
families affected by AIDS. But it’s 
also life-affirming, she says. “Yes, 
there is grief and sorrow and loss, 
but in it comes the joy of giving to 
another. When someone is making 
their final journey, they are so real. 
You get to know them at a level few 
others do. It really is a privilege.” 


UVic prof turns “gadfly” to help local gay community 


BY JOHN LEE 

olunteering for just one 
organization was not enough 
for UVic assistant professor Chris 
Thomas. Seeing a need for more 
support for Victoria’s gay commu¬ 
nity, he’s become active in many 
organizations and has spearheaded 
several groups and activities. And 
although he admits that he 
sometimes takes on too much, he’s 
not about to stop. 

“I like to be a leader, so it’s hard 
for me to see a need and not do 
something about it,” says Thomas, 
who teaches in UVic’s history in art 
department. He’s been an active 


volunteer in Victoria for about two 
years. 

“General society doesn’t support 
the gay community, so we’ve had to 
find our own support,” says Thomas, 
who participates in organizations 
like the Victoria HIV/AIDS Centre 
and AIDS Vancouver Island. He’s also 
been active in a number of projects 
including discussion and reading 
groups for men, a “coming out late” 
support group for older people, and 
downtown’s gay and lesbian choir, 
Musaic. And he’s helped garner 
support for the gay community at 
UVic, from informal meetings for 
gay faculty, staff, and graduate 


students, to a university-authorized 
steering committee that looks into 
gay issues on campus. 

“There’s so much to do, that I’ve 
taken on a gadfly role,” says 
Thomas, who adds that one of the 
main aims of these groups is to 
“help the gay community maintain 
its health - both physically and 
emotionally — and to make 
individuals less likely to contract 
HIV.” 

Some of Thomas’s voluntary 
work has involved helping people to 
reflect on their sexuality in a 
spiritual context — although he 
admits an interfaith support group 


he established, People of Spirit, 
wasn’t successful. But setbacks like 
this don’t stop Thomas from being 
active, and he’s working on estab¬ 
lishing a Victoria branch of Dignity, 
the Roman Catholic gay support 
group, before the end of the year. 

“I’m meeting some amazing 
people,” says Thomas. “I don’t know 
how I lived for so long without 
these individuals. My own coming 
out has been a big issue for me,” he 
adds, “and sharing the struggles of 
others helps me to stay emotionally 
healthy. When I meet other people 
who are struggling,” he adds, “ it 
energizes me.” 



“I wanted to put something back,” 
says Kidney Foundation volunteer 


BY PATTY PITTS 

hen Dr. Rosalie Starzomski 
(nursing) was a master’s 
student 15 years ago, she won 
scholarship support and research 
funding from the Kidney Founda¬ 
tion of Canada - and she never 
forgot it. Starzomski has been 
volunteering for the foundation 
ever since, serving in a variety of 
positions at the chapter, branch 
(provincial), and national levels. 

“I wanted to put something 
back,” says Starzomski of the 
incentive behind her initial choice 
to volunteer. “I really believe in the 
work that the foundation does and 
volunteering keeps me connected 
with the incredible groups of 
patients and their families.” 


Throughout her career as a 
clinical nurse specialist in nephrol¬ 
ogy and organ transplantation, 
Starzomski has worked as an 
advocate to improve services for 
patients and access to those 
services for patients and their 
families. She was part of the B.C. 
Ministry of Health’s Renal Council, 
which developed the provincial 
renal agency, a unique example in 
B.C. of how interdisciplinary and 
inter-regional groups can work 
together to provide comprehensive 
renal services for the entire 
province. 

When she moved from her 
clinical nurse specialist position 
at Vancouver General Hospital to 
pursue her PhD and then teach at 


UVic’s school of nursing’s Lower 
Mainland campus at Langara 
College in 1995, she retained her 
connection with the Renal Council 
and the Kidney Foundation of 
Canada. 

An advocate of organ donation, 
Starzomski also chaired the 
foundation’s branch organ 
donation committee and sits on 
the national organ donation 
committee. 

“I’ve seen the success rate for 
kidney transplants increase from 60 
to 65 per cent in one year in the 
early ‘80s to more than 90 per cent 
today,” she says. “Unfortunately, our 
waiting list for organs is growing. We 
now, in B.C., see a 10 to 12 per cent 
increase each year in the number 


of people needing dialysis and 
kidney transplants. There are over 
400 people on the kidney trans¬ 
plant waiting list and the average 
wait time is close to two-and-a- 
half years,” she adds. 

“I’d like to encourage more 
families to think and talk about 
organ donation and for individu¬ 
als to add their names to the B.C. 
organ donor registry. I’d also like 
to encourage people with kidney 
failure who need a transplant to 
talk to their friends and families 
in case there’s a person who is 
interested in being a living organ 
donor. The risks to the donor are 
few and the benefits for the 
recipient receiving a well- 
matched kidney are incredible.” 
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Soup 

kitchen is 
“eye-opener” 

BY JOHN LEE 

S eeing the real people behind 
poverty is one of the reasons 
third-year English major Megan 
Latimer volunteers at Victoria’s Upper 
Room soup kitchen. 

“It’s sad that so many people need 
to use this service but it’s a real eye- 
opener for people who volunteer, 
because most of us in the city don’t 
think that much about being poor,” 
she says. 

Latimer, who is originally from 
Kelowna, helps to serve food and 
clean up at the Upper Room, which is 
on Pandora Street. The downtown 
drop-in centre provides a meal service 
to about 400 low-income people a day, 
six days a week. “It’s always really 
busy,” she adds, “and it’s not the only 
facility like this around town.” 

Latimer says she first helped out 
at a soup kitchen in her home town. 
But she saw a much greater need to 
volunteer when she came to Victoria. 
“Poverty is an important issue here so 
I really wanted to do something 
about it,” she says. And she finds it 
rewarding to meet the people behind 
the issues. 

“I get a real sense of humanity 
from the people I meet at the Upper 
Room. They are so grateful that you’re 
doing anything to help them that they 
want to help you right back.” 
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Notes from the 
Vice-President 
Research 

DR. MARTIN TAYLOR 

Intellectual property consultation 

The Research Advisory Committee is seeking input from the UVic 
research community in its on-going development of an intellectual 
property (IP) policy and has circulated a backgound memorandum 
to this end. Input is sought by April 30 on three central issues: the 
model of IP ownership, the scope of an IP policy, and the applicabil¬ 
ity at UVic of IP revenue sharing practices at other Canadian univer¬ 
sities. Follow-up community forums will be held in May. The com¬ 
mittee will continue its drafting work over the summer months with 
the aim of having a full draft for circulation and consultation by the 
end of September. The plan is to have a final version by the end of 
the year. In the interests of facilitating anopen dialogue, you are en¬ 
couraged to send your comments to the committee by e-mail 
(IP@uvic.ca) or through my office. 

Canadian Global Change Program 
comes to UVic 

As you can read in more detail on page 4 of this issue of the Re¬ 
search Bulletin, UVic has accepted an invitation from the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Canada to host the Canadian Global Change Program (CGCP). 
Established in 1985, the CGCP aims to promote informed action in 
support of sustainable development through an understanding of 
global change. UVic is particularly well-placed to host the CGCP, 
given the university’s established strengths in the areas of global 
and climate change as demonstrated by the activities of the Centre 
for Earth 6 Ocean Research, the Centre for Global Studies (CFGS), 
the Centre for Studies in Religion and Society, the Canadian Insti¬ 
tute for Climate Studies and the Global Environmental Change and 
Human Security program. The CGCP secretariat will be co-located 
with the Centre for Global Studies in the Sedgewick building, and 
Gordon Smith has been appointed as its director while continuing 
in his role as director of CFGS. By hosting the CGCP, UVic has the 
opportunity to enhance its national and international profile as a 
centre for global and climate studies. 


From the Office of International Affairs 

The Office of International Affairs has relocated to the fourth floor 
of the Business and Economics building to join forces with my of¬ 
fice. We welcome Tony Welch and his staff and look forward to 
working in close partnership as together we seek to promote UVic’s 
international activities. 

Postscript on the federal budget 

As expected, the federal budget included major investments in the 
health sector, and this carried over to several new research initia¬ 
tives. Principal among them was the establishment of the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research (CIHR). In the short-run, the CIHR will 
be supported by additional funding through the three granting coun¬ 
cils, especially the Medical Research Council, while the planning 
phase and administrative arrangements are finalized. Subsequently, 
major new funding will be allocated which will total $240 million 
for the first two years of operation, 2000-2002. The net result for 
the research community is that major new funding will be available 
for health research across a broad spectrum of disciplines. This cre¬ 
ates exciting opportunities for researchers at UVic to advance our 
activities in the various health-related fields in which we have ex¬ 
isting and emerging strength in the life, natural and social sciences 
and the humanities. Other budget highlights on the research front 
included the continuation of the reinvestment in NSERC and SSHRC 
funding begun in the 1998 budget, the allocation of $90 million for 
the Networks of Centres of Excellence Program, and an additional 
$200 million for the Canada Foundation for Innovation to support 
research infrastructure projects and start-up funds for first time fac¬ 
ulty appointments. These are all encouraging developments from 
which UVic will benefit. 

See Notes... on p.4 



Owens, at a Western Forest Products Nursery greenhouse in Central Saanich, is surrounded by thousands of 
newly planted conifer seedlings. The curtains are used to artificially shorten daylight hours. 


CENTRE FOR FOREST BIOLOGY 


UVic centre conducts “top-flight” 
research in forest regeneration 

techniques 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

Thirty years ago, growing a new 
forest seemed pretty simple: you 
planted seedlings in a nursery field, 
dug them up two years later, and 
replanted them in the wild. With 
luck, a few young trees survived 
their first year. 

Times have certainly changed. 
Today, forest regeneration is a 
complex, high-tech business, 
drawing on everything scientists 
have learned in recent decades 
about plant physiology, genetics 
and reproduction, pollination and 
seed development, and seedling 
production, replanting and survival. 

“The goal of modern reforesta¬ 
tion is to get young trees that are 
healthy, vigorous and able to 
survive,” says University of 
Victoria researcher Dr.John Owens 
(Biology). “You don’t do this by just 
going out into the forest and 
sprinkling seed everywhere.” 

Owens should know. He’s spent 
the last 35 years studying various 
aspects of seed production in 
conifers and tropical hardwoods. 
He’s also founding director of UVic’s 
Centre for Forest Biology, a research 
and graduate training program 
integrated into the departments of 


biology, and biochemistry and 
microbiology. 

The centre was created in 1987 
with funding from the B.C. Funds 
for Excellence program. Its fairly 
narrow focus—on fundamental and 
applied research in forest regenera¬ 
tion—was deliberate. “B.C. already 
had a classical forestry school [at 
UBC] and we didn’t need or want to 
start another,” recalls Owens. “Our 
approach was to specialize.” Any 
temptations to broaden the scope 
of the centre have been resisted, he 
says. “We’ve tried to stay on track 
and not chase fads. Forest regenera¬ 
tion is our niche and we want to 
stay focussed on that.” 

They appear to have succeeded. 
A 1996 external review describes 
the work of centre faculty as “top¬ 
flight research that serves both 
basic and applied needs of the local 
as well as international forestry 
industry.” 

In addition to Owens, the 
centre’s faculty are: biologists Dr. 
Barbara Hawkins (conifer nutrition 
and cold hardiness); Dr. Nigel 
Livingston (plant-water relations); 
Dr. Patrick von Aderkas (cloning by 
tissue culture); and molecular 
biologist Dr. Santosh Misra 


(molecular regulation of seed 
development and germination). 

Together the five faculty 
members supervise about 25 
graduate students, attract more 
than $800,000 a year in research 
funding, and publish about 40 
papers annually. They also collabo¬ 
rate with scientists from Forestry 
Canada and the B.C. Ministry of 
Forests—some of whom are adjunct 
professors in the centre—as well as 
the forest and nursery industries. 

Although most forests will 
eventually regenerate themselves, 
it’s usually too slow and uncertain 
a process for the forest industry, 
which likes to harvest a stand 
every 70 years. So nature gets a 
little help. About 50 per cent of 
seeds are collected from wild trees. 
The other half come from seed 
orchards—many of which are 
located on the Saanich Peninsula— 
where root stocks are grafted with 
cuttings from the best-looking and 
hardiest trees selected from the 
province’s 50 seed zones (based on 
elevation and latitude). 

The challenge for the industry is 
how to get maximum production 

See FOREST... cont’d on p.2 
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A PEOPLE OF “PLACE AND RESPECT” 

Ancient Mayan culture is alive 
and well, researcher finds 



Mayan children burn incense in a traditional New Years’ceremony. 


FOREST ... cont’d 

of high-quality seeds. “Our centre 
is very involved in the develop¬ 
ment of seed orchards and how to 
make them operate most effec¬ 
tively,” says Owens, whose own 
research is on the use of hormones, 
or plant growth regulators, and 
other treatments to stimulate 
production of cones. He also works 
on conifer pollination—a bizarre 
process given that most species 
produce both male and female 
cones. “You have to have good 
pollination to get the boys and girls 
together,” he quips. 

All reforestation seedlings 
planted in B.C.—14 different species 
totalling about 200 million a year- 
are grown at 30 nurseries, most of 
which are near Victoria or on the 
Lower Mainland. These nurseries 
aren’t just fields; they’re sophisti¬ 
cated, high-tech greenhouses that 
carefully regulate optimal condi¬ 
tions for the production of robust 


from p.l 

little seedlings. “Each species has 
its own requirements,” notes 
Owens. 

Centre researchers work closely 
with the forestry industry and 
government scientists to enhance 
seedling care and survival at, and 
after, replanting in the forest. 
Success rates can be as high as 98 
per cent, but can be much lower at 
sites where there are harsh 
conditions. 

“Newly planted seedlings are 
under tremendous stress from such 
things as frost and lack of water,” 
explains Owens. That’s why the 
development of genetic resistance 
to these conditions is such critical 
work—at (JVic’s Centre for Forest 
Biology and elsewhere. “There’s not 
much point in spending all our time 
and money just to end up with a 
dead seedling,” he says. “The 
environment can’t afford it, and 
neither can we.” 


BY PATTY PITTS 

The Mayan people of Central 
America have existed for thousands 
of years, but many scholars 
consider the Mayans extinct and 
only study their art and ancient 
excavated cities such as Tikal and 
Palenque. That’s not surprising, 
given the repeated attempts by 
various governments to obliterate 
or suppress the Mayans. 

But Robin Hood, a doctoral 
student in education and a fellow 
with the Centre for Studies in 
Religion and Society, knows the 
Mayans are very much alive and 
that their culture remains intact. 
The Mayans’ tenacity and commit¬ 
ment to maintaining their beliefs 
that tie them to their land and 
connect them to a multi-layered 
spiritual world is the focus of 
Hood’s PhD dissertation, “A 
Curriculum of Place and Respect.” 

Hood’s research springs from her 
participation last year in a four- 
month CIDA project in the Guate¬ 
malan village of Momostenago 
assisting the Mayan organization 
Asociacion para le Dessarollo 
Integral de la Familia Momostecan 


(ADIFAM) to set up a Mayan school 
system for working children. The 
flexible hours at the network of 47 
simple, one-room schools suited 
the schedules of youngsters, who 
must contribute to the family 
income. The bicultural curriculum 
reflected both the Spanish- 
influenced culture of the larger 
world beyond the villages and the 
deep-rooted, complex and resilient 
beliefs of the Mayans who, in this 
area, speak K’iche, one of 22 Mayan 
languages. 

“My role was to research which 
parts of the culture were consid¬ 
ered essential to developing a 
Mayan curriculum,” says Hood of 
her time in Momostenago in 1996. 
“We wanted to ensure that the 
schools were culturall/grounded.” 

To do that, she worked collabora- 
tively with Mayan “daykeepers,” 
sometimes known as shamans, the 
elders who interpret the complex 
and highly-developed spiritual 
belief system that guides Mayans’ 
lives. The daykeepers have 
managed to persist despite the 
assault of the Spanish and, recently, 
more than 30 years of civil war in 


which an estimated 200,000 
peasants, mostly Mayans, were 
killed. 

“My main interest while working 
on the CIDA project was to 
determine the glue that has kept 
the Mayan culture alive and what 
they will incorporate into their 
school system,” says Hood. 

Her daykeeper guides were 
Mayans who are frequently 
selected at birth, based on dates 
and astrological factors, or are 
people suffering through a variety 
of ailments who cure themselves 
through immersion in shamanic 
traditions. Some daykeepers act as 
healers, others are midwives. They 
use a baraj, or medicine bag, and 
astrological consultations to guide 
villagers in living their lives. “The 
Mayan interpretation of good 
health involves amending relation¬ 
ships, atoning for another’s behav¬ 
iour, and living properly on the 
earth. It's a deeply layered knowl¬ 
edge,” says Hood 

To complete her PhD, Hood will 
return to Guatemala this spring for 

Sec MAYAN ... cont’d on p.4 
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Since the beginning of they ear, 25 UVie researchers have agreed to 
be available to the news media through news releases and tips 
issued by UVic Communications Services. They include: |||||||f t 

• Dr. Taiatake Alfred (Indigenous Governance Program): Kamloops 
band decision to declare itself a non-union employer 

• Dr. Mary-Wynne Ashford (Education): nuclear disarmament 

• Dr. Colin Bennett (Political Science): Video surveillance in bars 
1 Dr. Michael Best (English): Shakespeare in Love review 

• Dr. Robert Bish (Local Government Institute): provincial decision 
to reduce municipal grants 

• Dr. Rod Dobell (Public Administration): federal budget 

• Dr. David Giles (Economics): federal budget 

• Dr. Jim Hackler (Sociology): legislation holding parents responsi¬ 
ble for their children's crimes 

• Df» Bruce Howe (Education): B.C. Teachers Federation report on 
aboriginal education 

• Mary Kerr (Theatre): Shakespeare in Love and costume design 

• Dr. Ian MacPherson (Humanities): sale of Surrey Metro Savings 
Credit Union 

• Dr, Michael M’Conigle (Environmental law and Policy): report on 
Pacific salmon management system 

• Dr. Michael Prince (Human and Social Development): B.C. budget. 
Auditor General’s report, Canada Pension Plan, federal budget 

• Prof. Dennis Protti (Health Information Science): national health 
care reporting system 

• Dr. Richard Ring (Biology): gypsy moth spray program 


Women’s Studies researchers combat trafficking in women 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Dr.Jyoti Sanghera (Women’s Studies) 
welcomes me to her office but then 
excuses herself to answer the 
phone. It’s a typical call for 
Sanghera—of a kind that comes all 
too often. A Russian woman in a 
small B.C. community is facing 
deportation, has no money and 
needs help. The Canada chapter of 
the Global Alliance Against Traffick¬ 
ing in Women (GAATW)—which 
Sanghera helped found in 1996—has 
been contacted and asked to help. 

The woman from Russia is the 
latest “mail-order bride” that one 
Canadian man has brought to this 
country with promises of marriage. 
The marriages never happen, and 
sooner or later the man abandons 
the women. GAATW Canada will 
offer support and will try to 
intervene in the case. 

“And, if necessary, we’ll organize 
another bake sale to help pay her 
fare back to Russia,” says Sanghera 
with a sigh. 

For the past 15 years Sanghera has 
been involved—both as a researcher 
and an activist—in the issues of 
trafficking in women, from the level 
of individual cases to the formula- 
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tion of international policy. 

She and Annalee Golz (Women’s 
Studies) are the principal co¬ 
ordinators of a recent research 
project—supported by a $75,000 
grant from Status of Women Canada 
to GAATW—on trafficking of 
women in Canada. Canada is a 
country of origin, destination and 
transit for the international trade in 
women. 

In addition, Sanghera has been 
contracted by UNICEF-ROSA 
(Regional Office South Asia) to 
research and review the past decade 
of experience dealing with traffick¬ 
ing of women in South Asia and map 
out directions for the next five to 10 
years. 

Trafficking, as defined by 
GAATW, involves recruitment, 
transportation, or transfer of 
someone, by the use of deception, 
coercion or debt bondage, for the 
purpose of placing that person in a 
situation of abuse or exploitation. 
Such situations include forced 
labour in the sex trades, domestic 
labour, and the marriage market, 
forced extraction of body parts, or 
other forced servitude or slavery- 
like situations. According to UN 


estimates, profits from trafficking in 
human beings exceeds $7 billion 
annually, rivalling the lucrative 
underground trade in guns and drugs. 

There is no current profile of 
trafficking in Canada. With the 
Status of Women Canada grant, 
Sanghera and Golz will head 
research units to develop such 
profiles on trafficking into the sex 
industry (Sanghera) and the mail¬ 
order and immigrant bride market 
(Golz). Other research units 
involved in the project will look at 
immigration policy and co¬ 
ordination of policies by countries 
of origin and destination. 

Often, when trafficked women 
are apprehended, they are further 
victimized or criminalized. They 
may be charged with prostitution 
or deported. The profiles developed 
by these research units will include 
policy recommendations dealing 
with immigration and law enforce¬ 
ment procedures to assure that the 
human rights of trafficked women 
are not further violated. 

“Canada has committed to the G- 
8 summit that this country will 
develop a national policy on 
trafficking by the year 2000,” says 


Sanghera. "Our research will help 
inform that effort. In addition, 
Canada is preparing a draft protocol 
on smuggling of migrants for a new 
UN convention on organized crime, 
and our results will be used in 
formulating GAATW Canada’s 
comments on that draft.” 

“South Asian countries are 
further ahead than Canada in 
dealing with issues of trafficking,” 
says Sanghera. “There are very 
active nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tions; sex workers and domestic 
workers are organized; and govern¬ 
ments are aware.” For her UNICEF- 
ROSA study, she will review all 
South Asian initiatives and 
interventions dealing with traffick¬ 
ing during the past decade. She will 
look at efforts by governments and 
local and international 


nongovernmental organizations 
involved in prevention, rescue, 
rehabilitation and repatriation. 
Using a sort of social mapping, she 
will identify where work is being 
done and where money is being 
spent, where gaps in services exist, 
and what successes and failures 
have occurred. On the basis of this 
review, she will map out new policy 
directions and identify key people 
to form a regional unit to direct this 
new strategy. 

And, once enlightened national 
and international policies on 
trafficking in women are in place, 
perhaps there will be fewer an¬ 
guished phone calls and desperate 
bake sales, because the women who 
find themselves in such situations 
will be aided and assisted rather 
than further victimized. 
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QREEK & ROMAN STUDIES 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

n the disjointed dramatic 
structure of the tragedies of 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca (c.4 BC to 
65 AD), Dr. Cedric Littlewood 
(Greek & Roman Studies) sees a 
reflection of the self struggling for 
autonomy in a corrupt world. 

Littlewood, who wrote his PhD 
dissertation at Oxford University on 
Senecas plays, describes the Roman 
authors bloody plots as “reading 
like ‘Macbeth’ on overdrive.” 

“I found that much of the scholar¬ 
ship about the plays compared them 
unfavorably with Classical Greek 
tragedy,” says Littlewood, who 
argues that Senecas dramatic form 
can be reasonably read as an 
ethically based reaction against, 
rather than a failed attempt at 
achieving, the unities of Aristote¬ 
lian dramatic form. “It is full of 
/ disruption of the dramatic illusion 
and heavy use of irony by the 
characters.” 

Information on the dramatic 
conventions of Seneca’s day is rare. 

Seneca began a promising 
political career, was banished and 
recalled twice, and served as 
boyhood tutor and later chief 
minister to the emperor Nero. 

Finally accused of conspiracy and 
condemned to death, he committed 
suicide (as was traditional) rather 

\ 



Littlewood 


than face execution. 

He was a leading Stoic philoso¬ 
pher and wrote extensively on 
ethics in addition to his poetic 
dramas. “Until the late 16th century, 
Seneca the tragedian and Seneca 
the moral philosopher were 
thought to be separate people,” 
says Littlewood, who argues that 
Seneca’s Stoic ethical concerns help 
to illuminate his dramas. 


“The ways good and evil are 
handled in the plays are characteris¬ 
tically Stoic, as is the literary 
presentation of the self,” he 
explains. “The plays reflect a 
breakdown of shared public space. 
There are frequent soliloquys, and a 
lonely isolation of the characters.” 

Littlewood’s interest in Seneca 
stems from the writer's struggle 
with the problem of how to live 
meaningfully in a corrupt world. 
"The Roman Stoics saw the self as 
defined by the roles it plays in the 
public world, but what are the 
implications to the self when that 
public space itself is denied as 
corrupt?” he asks. While they 
stressed civic duty and social 
responsibility, the Stoics, in the 
century after the death of the 
Roman republic, came to see 
withdrawal—and even suicide—as a 
valid response to their predicament. 
“This concern comes to a crisis 
point in Seneca’s dramas.” 

Littlewood sees some parallels 
between this Roman Stoicism and 
more contemporary philosophies of 
dissent (for example Marxist and 
feminist criticism of the 1970s) in 
that their concern with how to 
create a personal voice free from 
the influences—seen as corrupt¬ 
ing—of the social framework that 
defines the self and its voice. 
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BY PATTY PITTS 

r. Amy Verdun (Political 
Science) is well-suited to 
develop UVic's new European 
studies program. Born to Canadian 
parents in Holland, where she was 
raised, Verdun studied political 
science there, in Italy and in Britain 
and, as a hobby, was learning to 
speak English, Dutch, French, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Italian. While North America was 
increasingly casting its eyes 
towards emerging trading partners 
in Asia and a newly democratized 
Russia, European countries were 
negotiating with each other for an 
economic and monetary union—a 
movement that caught the atten¬ 
tion of Verdun in 1989. 

“I did my MA thesis on the 
subject with a focus on the effect it 
would have on Dutch society. Then 
for my PhD I did a comparative 
study involving other European 
currencies,” says Verdun, who 
studied at the University of 
Amsterdam and the European 
University Institute in Florence. 
“The question of a European 
economic and monetary union 
seemed like a very important thing, 
yet it wasn’t being discussed very 
much in the academic community 
or in the Dutch media.” 

In the early 1990s, it was being 
discussed, loudly and often, in the 
British popular press, but Verdun 
says the negative message that 
was picked up by the North 
American media wasn’t accurate. 
“There are no anti-European Union 
feelings, not even in Britain. There’s 
been a very pro-European move¬ 
ment there from the mid-80s. A lot 
of the news that reaches North 


Verdun 

America represents the views of a 
small proportion of the British 
population, and Euro-scepticism 
applies only to some issues of 
European integration, notably 
social issues and monetary 
integration. 

“The British media have been 
very negative towards the EU. 

Their boulevard press [gossip 
newspapers] uses anti-European 
slogans to sell more papers. It is not 
an adequate representation of what 
the British people think about 
European integration, which 
generally is more positive.” 

In conducting her research, even 
Verdun was surprised by the lack of 
concern European countries had 
towards a shared currency, trade 
policy and passports. Convinced 


the Dutch would have grave 
concerns over the sovereignty of 
their guilder, she instead found a 
country very comfortable with 
having its currency pegged closely 
for years to the German mark. By 
going one step further and accept¬ 
ing a single currency, Holland saw 
its stature increase from a depend¬ 
ent appendage of the German 
economy to a partner in a larger, 
stable union with a share of the 
significant influence the union 
would bear on global markets. 

Verdun says that the idea of 
North, Central and South America 
joiqing a monetary union similar to 
Europe’s is “a spectacular proposal” 
but doubts whether such a north- 
south alliance would be successful. 
“The European countries that have 



EARTH & OCEAN 
SCIENCES 


BY MIKE McNENEY 

long sections of Brazil’s 
Tapajos River—a major 
tributary of the Amazon—the 
water turns from a pristine blue- 
green to milky white where 
mercury-laden plumes of sediment 
caused by crude methods of gold 
mining join the rest of the river 
system. 

The remarkable contrast is 
something Dr. Kevin Telmer, a 

recent addition to the faculty of the 
School of Earth & Ocean Sciences, 
knows well. 

Prior to joining UVic in January, 
Telmer was with the Geological 
Survey of Canada.where a chance 
meeting with a co-worker, Dr. Yvon 
Maurice, led him on the road to 
Brazil. 

It turned out that Maurice was 
heading a project called the 
Canada/Brazil Cooperation for 
Sustainable Development and he 
invited Telmer, whose background 
includes expertise in geochemistry 
and hydrogeology along with 
fluency in Portuguese, to take part 
in the program. 

The objective is to transfer 
Canadian environmental technol¬ 
ogy to Brazilian scientists in order 
to monitor the impact of gold 


thrived are all fairly equal,” she 
explains, adding that trade relations 
between some North and South 
American countries are relatively 
unbalanced, given that the U.S. is 
much larger and that Canada and 
the U.S. combined are much more 
prosperous than any of the others. 
Political systems in the sweeping 
region are more diverse, Verdun 
adds, and the region lacks the 
decades of gradual economic and 
monetary cooperation that is 
shared by members of the EU. She 
also doubts the United States 
would be interested in sharing even 
a portion of its enormous economic 
power. 

Soon UVic students who share 
Verdun’s interest in European 
economic, cultural and political 
affairs will be able to apply that 
interest towards a degree in 
European studies. The program 
begins this September with an 
initial offering of related courses in 
the political science department, 
but eventually Verdun wants the 
European studies course offerings 
to involve the entire university 
community and include languages, 
departments such as history and 
economics and the faculty of law. 
The program will also provide 
students with one term of study at 
a European university or back-to- 
back co-op work terms in Europe. 

“European studies have been 
neglected the last few years,” says 
Verdun, who would like to see that 
situation changed on campus. 

With the euro poised to be the 
new currency in the new millen¬ 
nium, Europe as a whole appears 
ready once again to claim its share 
of the worlds spotlight. 




Telmer 


mining on the Tapajos River. 

The Tapajos is the focal point of 
Brazil’s modern gold rush. There, 
200,000 independent “garimpeiro” 
miners scattered over a region of 
some 29,000 square kilometres 
recover small amounts of sediment- 
based gold by dredging the river 
bottom or blasting the river banks 
with pressurized water—a process 
that causes river siltation and toxic 
mercury contamination. 

“Most garimpeiros,” says Telmer, 
“are migrant farmers who fled social 
marginalization and drought- 
stricken farms in the dry northeast 
of Brazil in search of Amazon gold.” 

Over the course of several trips 
to Brazil, Telmer combined his 
research efforts with extensive 
video camera recording of the 
mining, its effects on the ecosys¬ 
tem, and the measures being taken 
to monitor water conditions. 

As a result, Telmer wrote and 
produced a 30-minute video—Qo/d 
Mining in the Amazon: Investigat¬ 
ing the Mercury Problem— that 
details the impact of garimpeiro- 
style mining and the cooperative 
efforts of Canadians and Brazilians 
to determine its impact on one of 
the most bio-diverse regions on the 
planet. 

“The bulk of the mercury seems 
to be from sediment erosion and 
not the miners’ use of mercury in 
the gold extraction process, as first 
thought,” says Telmer. “Mercury 
levels have risen dramatically.” 

The mercury and sediment choke 
life out of the river and limit the 
growth of plankton, fish and other 
fauna while presenting health 
concerns for the fish-eating 
villagers along the river system. 

But limited economic options, no 
long-term planning and a general 
distrust of authority among the 
miners combine to make it unlikely 
garimpeiro mining operations will 
end soon. 

“The best hope is to minimize 
the impact by encouraging the use 
of improved technology combined 
with basic education and improved 
healthcare,” says Telmer. 

Telmer’s duties at Earth & Ocean 
Sciences include teaching and 
research dealing with the element 
budgets of rivers and lakes, carbon 
cycling and metals in the environ¬ 
ment. He’s also helping to run the 
department’s new Inductively 
Coupled Plasma-Mass Spectrometer 
which rapidly determines the 
elemental composition of liquid and 
solid samples. . . .. • * 
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GLOBAL STUDIES GIVEN BOOST 


Global change and security programs 
join Centre for Global Studies 


BY PATTY PITTS 

hen UVic made a 
centre for global 
studies (CFGS) a 
priority of its 1990-95 capital 
campaign, that indicated the 
strength of the university’s 
commitment to contribute to the 
debate and resolution of some of 
the world's most pressing issues. 
The centre opened in renovated 
quarters in the Sedgewick building 
last fall and now two other 
organizations are joining it as 
partners "providing an extraordi¬ 
narily good base” for global studies 
at the university, according to the 
centre’s director Dr. Gordon Smith. 

One of the partners, the Global 
Environmental Change and Human 
Security Program (GECHS)—chaired 
by Dr. Steve Lonergan (Geogra¬ 
phy)—is the only major interna¬ 
tional environmental research 
program located at a Canadian 
university. From his new headquar¬ 
ters adjacent to the Centre for 
Global Studies, Lonergan co¬ 
ordinates a nine-person committee 
representing 60 scientists working 
all over the world on project-related 
research involving how environ¬ 
mental change threatens a region’s 
stability (see box item, below). 

The second new partner is the 
Canadian Global Change Program 
(CGCP), which promotes informed 
action through sound advice on 
global change. Formerly a part of the 
Royal Society of Canada, the CGCP 
ceased to receive funding about a 
year ago. It has recently received 
modest funding from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council, the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council and 
Environment Canada to revive the 
program at UVic and find alternative 
sources of financial support. 

"We have to see what is 
sustainable for the program, given 
its reduced resources,” says Smith, 
who will also be the program’s 
director. 

Dr. Brian Bornhold (Earth 6 
Ocean Sciences), who served as 


the first director of the CGCP at 
the Royal Society, will serve as 
associate director. "I’ll be investi¬ 
gating government and foundation 
support, and we will reconstitute 
an advisory board, which UVic’s 
Vice-President Research, Dr. Martin 
Taylor, will chair,” says Smith. 

"Clearly the interest by UVic 
and the enthusiasm of the Royal 
Society to see the CGCP continue 
speak to the need for a program 
which attempts to educate, 
coordinate and facilitate dialogue 
on important issues related to 
global environmental change, in 
the broadest sense,” says 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

While visiting Victoria in 
February, Gedunjungney, a 
Tibetan Buddhist monk from 
Gandenjangtse Norling 
Monastery in southern India, 
submitted to a laryngoscopic 
examination, providing valuable 
data on Tibetan speech sounds 
for the UVic Phonetic Database 
project, led by Dr.John Esling of 
UVic Linguistics Department’s 
Phonetics Lab. 

The monk, in town with a 
group creating a sand mandala 
at the Art Gallery of Greater 


Bornhold. "While we anticipate 
that the program will be scaled 
down and more focussed than it 
was in the early 1990s, we feel that 
it will continue to play an impor¬ 
tant role in helping to guide 
Canada’s responses on important 
environmental issues, particularly 
as they relate to international 
agreements and initiatives.” 

The Centre for Global Studies 
and CGCP will complement each 
other. The former takes research 
about global issues conducted by 
UVic faculty and presents it in 
terms understandable to the 
general public and policy makers. 


Victoria, spoke and chanted in 
Tibetan while the sounds were 
being recorded and the sound- 
producing movements of his 
pharynx and larynx were 
videotaped through a 
nasendoscope under the supervi¬ 
sion of Dr. Michael Mawdsley, a 
local physician. Arrangements for 
the monk’s participation in this 
research project were made with 
the assistance of the Canada 
Tibet Committee. 

The UVic Phonetic Database 
is a comprehensive inventory of 
all the sounds in—at last count— 


CGCP provides a similar service, 
but on a nation-wide scale. Smith 
and Bornhold will hire a research 
manager to organize the pro¬ 
gram’s roster of 9,000 researchers 
into a cohesive network that can 
share information internally and 
externally. 

"You now have three organiza¬ 
tions focused on the big global 
issues, particularly the big 
environmental issues, housed at 
UVic. That constitutes quite a 
powerful nucleus and positions 
the university as the leading place 
looking at global issues in the 
country,” says Smith. 


57 languages. It includes digital 
sound samples, transcriptions of 
the sounds into the Interna¬ 
tional Phonetic Alphabet and, in 
some cases, video images of the 
vocalization mechanism in the 
throat as well. The database is 
useful in extending our under¬ 
standing of the physiological 
mechanisms involved in speech 
production in a wide variety of 
languages. 

The laryngoscopic examina¬ 
tion was conducted at Speech 
Technology Research (STR), a 
UVic spin-off company that 


The reconstituted CGCP will 
soon have its first research project. 
The MacArthur Foundation has 
funded CFGS to propose a study on 
closer co-operation among Canada, 
the United States and Mexico on 
climate change issues. CGCP will 
undertake this activity in collabo¬ 
ration with CFGS. "It may sound 
like complicated alphabet soup,” 
says Smith, "but the ‘G’ in each 
organization is for global,’ and 
that’s what brings the three 
organizations together.” 


creates software used in speech 
therapy and linguistics teaching 
and research. STR has used the 
database to create Video Phonet¬ 
ics teaching software that is 
distributed worldwide. 

STR grew out of work done at 
the Phonetics Lab, and its 
president, Craig Dickson, was a 
Linguistics Department graduate 
student and is an adjunct profes¬ 
sor in the department. 

Recently, similar recordings 
were made of the sounds of the 
Nootka language spoken at 
Ahousaht, B.C. 



Tibetan monk chants for UVic’s Phonetic Database 



Tibetan monk Qedun 
Jungneyin theanechoic 
booth. 



(From left to right above) William Lewis and Dr. John Esling of the Department of Linguistics brief Qedun Jungney as he 
sits in the sound booth at Speech Technology Research in preparation for making the recording. Esling prepares for the 
insertion of a nasendoscope as Qedun Jungney waits in the anechoic booth. After recording phonetic sounds of Tibetan 
and video images of throat activity, the results are viewed on a computer monitor by (left to right) UVic Phonetics Lab 
Instructor Jocelyn Clayards. Qedun Jongney. linguistics graduate student Allison Benner and Esling. 
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MAYAN ... cont’d from p.2 


further study into the two key 
areas of her research: the Mayan 
concept of respect for people, their 
land and their community: and the 
importance of place in their 
immediate lives. 

"Robin has extensive knowledge 
and a passionate love for the Mayan 
culture,” says Hood’s supervisor Dr. 
Mary-Wynne Ashford (Education). 
“Bringing together the academic 
methods of examining the passage 
of knowledge while still honouring 
the beliefs of a centuries-old 
culture will be her biggest chal¬ 
lenge.” 

Hood expects that the people’s 
strong sense of attachment to the 
land has contributed to the 
uncommon length of the conflicts 
in which they have been embroiled. 

"The Mayans don’t give up. The 
case of contemporary Mayans is 
one of enormous resiliency. They 
may flee the country, but as soon as 
they can return, they do. 

9 9 9 


After graduating from Trent 
University in 1975 with an honours 
BSc in anthropology and geography, 
Hood went on to a career in 
community and international 
development, often involving 
indigenous peoples. She has 
produced several films, including 


two for the NFB. Her next produc¬ 
tion, Heart of the Earth, Heart of the 
Sky: Mayan Traditional Knowledge 
and the Rights of the Child, will be 
produced with Dr. Philip Cook of 
UVic’s Unit for Research and 
Education on the Convention of the 
Rights of the Child.. 
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NSERC and SSHRC results 

NSERC and SSHRC recently announced the results of the 1999 research 
grant competitions. UVic researchers in science and engineering 
maintained their very strong record of success in the NSERC compe¬ 
tition with an 82 per cent success rate in new applications translat¬ 
ing into 42 new awards and $1.2 million of new funding. In addition, 
existing award holders will receive over $3.5 million to support their 
research programs over the next year. SSHRC awarded new grants to 
13 of the 43 UVic applicants who will receive $588,000 in new fund¬ 
ing. An additional 17 applicants were recommended for funding based 
on the peer review of their applications but unfortunately were 
ranked below the cut-point for funding. Congratulatons to all the 
award winners! 
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Volunteer and “best friend” 
brighten up hospital stays 



BYVALERIE SHORE 

very Sunday morning, many 
patients in the surgical ward at 
Victoria General Hospital get a big 
wet kiss from a very friendly 
admirer. 

That’s when Gypsy, an .six-year- 
old black labrador cross, visits the 
hospital with her owner, Michelle 
Connolly, secretary to UVic’s dean of 
human and social development. 
Connolly volunteers with the Pacific 
Animal Therapy Society (PATS), 
through which owners take their 
pets to visit retirement homes, 
hospitals and other facilities where 
residents benefit from interaction 
with animals. 

PATS pets come in all shapes and 
sizes — including cats, rabbits, birds, 
hamsters, a llama, a snake and a 
miniature horse — but most are 
dogs. “There’s something about the 
act of petting a dog, and the 
unconditional love that it returns, 
that seems to mean so much to 
some people,” says Connolly, who 
joined PATS just over a year ago. 

On one visit, a young woman 
patient “almost started to cry” with 
delight when she saw Gypsy. On 
another visit, an elderly man sat on 


the edge of his bed and belly- \ 
laughed at the sight of the tail- 
wagging canine. “He thought it was 
the silliest thing, but loved it,” smiles 
Connolly. “It’s a great feeling to 
watch people’s reactions to Gypsy, to 
know that you’ve made someone 
else happy.” 

Connolly acquired her doggy 
partner as a six-month-old pup 
from the Cowichan Valley Animal 
Shelter. “I had doubts about her at 
first because she was literally 
bouncing off walls in the pen,” she 
recalls. But some TLC and training 
soon channelled that energy. Now, 
Gypsy’s natural exuberance and 
sociability is what makes her such a 
popular goodwill ambassador. 

Once they’re on the ward, says 
Connolly, Gypsy knows her job. She 
happily trots from bed to bed, 
accepting pats and licking out¬ 
stretched hands — and faces, if 
they’re presented. Some patients get 
extra attention. “I think animals 
have a sixth sense and can tell 
people with an affinity for animals,” 
says Connolly. 

Gypsy also adores kids, and her 
reaction to a severely disabled girl 
was particularly heartwarming. 


Gypsy and Connolly 

“She was very tentative when she 
approached this girl, as if she knew 
this person was a little more 
fragile,” remembers Connolly. 
“Gypsy was very gentle and gave 
her extra kisses.” 

Only one patient has ever 
vehemently objected to Gypsy’s 
presence, insisting that a dog in a 
hospital is unsanitary. His protest 
was quickly dismissed. “A nurse 
pointed out to him that he was 


more likely to pick up bugs from 
other humans, than a dog,” says 
Connolly. 

On the whole, most people are 
thrilled to see Gypsy, and the 
feeling seems mutual. “When I say 
we’re going to the hospital she gets 
all excited and drags me to the car, 
drags me into the hospital, and 
drags me upstairs,” laughs Connolly. 
“She’s so good at it. She has the 
patience of Job.” 




Volunteering — nice pastime or necessity? 


BYVIC MURRAY 

O n behalf of Volunteer Victoria, I 
would like to express my 
appreciation to The Ring for com¬ 
memorating National Volunteer Week 
by highlighting some of the many 
contributions of University of Victoria 
volunteers to the community. 

The work of volunteers such as 
those featured here is something that 
many of us take for granted, so it’s 
worth remembering at least once a 
year what a tremendous contribution 
volunteers make to our lives in 
Canada and around the world. 

According to the latest study of 
volunteering, released last summer by 
Statistics Canada and the Canadian 
Centre for Philanthropy (Caring 
Canadians, Involved Canadians), one 
in three Canadians over the age of 15 
volunteers an average of 149 hours of 
their time a year to charitable and 
nonprofit organizations. 

It’s estimated that 70 per cent of 
our population offers regular 
assistance to non-family members 
without going through an organiza¬ 
tion. Here in Victoria, some 89,000 of 
us provide volunteer services to 


charitable organizations worth an 
estimated $233 million a year in 
donated work time. 

Volunteers are the backbone of 
many of the services provided by 
nonprofit organizations in such areas 
as religion, politics, youth develop¬ 
ment, health care, sports and 
recreation, culture and the arts, 
community improvement, social 
services, environmental protection 
and international aid. 

In terms of the work they 
perform, it’s much more than serving 
tea and stuffing envelopes. Volunteers 
fulfill a full range of functions in 
Canada’s nonprofit organizations, 
from hands-on work with patients, 
clients and the public to the adminis¬ 
trative and managerial tasks of fund¬ 
raising, office work and financial 
management. And, of course, all 
registered charities must be governed 
by non-paid, volunteer boards of 
directors. 

It’s sometimes easy to think that 
volunteering is a pleasant pastime for 
those who like it, but not of any real 
importance to us personally or society 
in general. However, if all the 


volunteers in Canada decided not to 
show up for work, we would be 
shocked to discover how quickly and 
seriously the fabric of our daily life 
would be affected. 

Choosing to volunteer or not, and 
how much and what kind of 
volunteering to engage in are entirely 
personal decisions. Many of those 
who don’t volunteer would like to, 
but feel they don’t have the time, or 
that the kind of contribution they 
could make isn’t needed or is too 
small. That may be so, but if you’re in 
this group, think again. You might be 
surprised to discover a number of 
organizations that need help from 
someone just like you. 

Volunteer Victoria exists to 
promote the benefits of volunteering 
and help those who need volunteers 
find those who want to volunteer. At 
its office at 620 View Street (suite 211), 
prospective volunteers can browse 
through a very user-friendly compu¬ 
ter program that will search its 
database of about 350 current 
“volunteers wanted” requests from the 
area’s many charitable and nonprofit 
organizations. You tell the program 


your desires in terms of time 
available, the type of work you want, 
location and other factors, press a 
button and up comes a list of 
opportunities available that meet your 
requirements. 

This computerized program is also 
available at UVic at the student 
employment services office on 
campus. Phone Jennifer Margison at 
721-8418 for more information. 

On a more personal level, 
volunteer counsellors at Volunteer 
Victoria will help you identify the 
kind of volunteer activities that are 
best for you, and point you in the 
right directions for finding them. For 
more information, call Volunteer 
Victoria at 386-2269. 

Of course, not every volunteer 
experience is completely satisfying all 
the time. Sometimes mismatches occur 
and work may not meet your 
expectations. And occasionally, an 
agency needing volunteers also needs 
training in how to provide the most 
satisfying experience for them. Should 
these kinds of problems ever occur to 
you, Volunteer Victoria would 
appreciate hearing about them, since 


we’re 
always 
looking for 
ways to 
help 

Victoria’s 
nonprofit 
organiza¬ 
tions 

provide the 
best 

possible 

experiences for their volunteers. 

However, the vast majority of 
volunteers keep donating their time 
because they like it. They like the 
people they meet and the personal 
and career-related skills they can 
acquire. Most of all, they like the 
feeling that goes with contributing to 
causes they really believe in and that 
really need their help. 

Vic Murray is chair of the board of 
Volunteer Victoria and an adjunct 
professor in UVic’s school of public 
administration, where he specializes 
in the study of nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions and the role of the voluntary 
sector in society 
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LAW OFFICE 

4195 Shelboume Street 

(two blocks north of Feltham Rd. at Cedar Glen) 
Real Estate & Mortgages 
Wills & Estate Matters 
Power of Attorney/Committeeship 
Divorce / Separation 
General Legal Advice/Referrals 

_ , _ . Telephone Inquiries Welcomed 

Bob Reimer r 

Barrister & Solicitor 721-2441 
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Attn: 

New 

Grads 


Now is the time to put those 4 years to good use; start 
your IT careers with the World’s Largest Software 
Maker. If you have the drive and desire to succeed, a 
willingness to get paid for doing something you would 
normally do for free, then we have the job for you. 

On The Spot Job Offers 

• Software Design Engineers 

• Network Test Engineers 

• Applications Developers 

• Software Test Engineers 

VOLT HUMAN RESOURCES 
1055 Dunsmuir St. Suite 2684 
Four Bentall Centre 
Vancouver B.C. V7XIL3 
Box 49288 

smullins@voltservgp.com 

Fax:(604)685-6175 



Truly ♦ 
Canadian 


Automotive Centre 



fi€G 

$55.97 


APRIL SPECIALS <0Q OK 

Get Ready for Summer Service T fc # • # ^ 

• 25 POINT INSP6CTI0N • INCLUD6S OIL CHRNG6 

• TIR6 ROTATION • CHARGING SVST6M TCST 

Also includes free car mats 

W Uic ALSO SCU TIRCS AND BATTERIES W 

For on oppt. coll 477-5113 or just drop on down to the outo centre 


Ph: 477-5113 3986 Shelbourne St 

UNIV6RSITV HEIGHTS SHOPPING CGNTRG 


THIS AWARD WINNING 
FAMILY OF COMPUTER 
PROJECTORS JUST 
KEEPS GETTING BETTER! 

And this latest edition, the UltraLight™ LSI from 
Proximo, is no exception... 


It's light (8.4 pounds). 

It's bright (600 ANSI lumens). 

And packs "true SVGA resolution (800 x 600)... 

Your lectures will never be the same again. 

Don't just talk to your audience — connect with them. 
Let Proximo and Sharp's Audio-Visual show you how. 

sharps audio-visual ltd. 


#12 -1950 Government Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8T 4N8 
Telephone: (250) 385-3458 
Fax: (250) 381 -2626 
email victoria@sharpsav.com 
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World of Brownies, Cubs and 
Beavers is “good training” 


BY PATTY PITTS 

B oth human and social develop 
ment dean Dr. Anita Molzahn 
and Hispanic and Italian studies 
senior instructor Rosa Stewart are 
following in their daughters’ 
footsteps. Molzahn is already a 
Brownie leader, while Stewart is 
considering switching allegiance 
from Cubs to Brownies in the fall. 

“I really like working with the 
girls,” says Tawny Owl Molzahn 
who volunteered with the 11th 
Victoria Brownie pack when her 
daughter’s group expressed a need 
last year for more leaders. “I like 
being able to play games with them 


and talking with them. You can 
develop close connections with 
some of the girls. They can come 
and talk to you about things. We 
had one girl who was really shy 
and it was a challenge to get her 
just to talk to us. It’s interesting 
and quite rewarding to see which 
strategies work.” 

Stewart spent one year as a 
Beaver leader and three years as a 
Cubs leader before taking a year off 
to have her fourth child last fall. 
“When my eldest son wanted to get 
into scouting it was a typical 
situation. I was approached, as well, 
to be a leader. I found I really 


enjoyed it. They provide you with 
good training.” 

She likes the “family orientation” 
of the Beaver camps and the focus 
on community outreach projects. 
“They do things for the community 
and there’s a spirit of community 
within each little group. They learn 
great skills like first aid and how to 
enjoy and respect the outdoors.” 

While Stewart will be intro¬ 
duced to the world of Brown and 
Tawny Owls and the grand howl in 
the fall, Molzahn will be leaving it 
behind. Her daughter is “flying up” 
to guides, and Molzahn plans to 
join her — as a guide leader. 


Volunteer helps others 
keep healthy and fit 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

L ots of people in Victoria are in 
better shape because of the 
volunteer activities of Lara 
Lauzon, a sessional instructor in 
the school of physical education. 

Perhaps best known from her 
Body Moves health and fitness 
program that aired for many years 
on CHEK-TV, Lauzon can often be 
found leading the warm-ups before 
many of the charity runs held in 
Victoria. 

She’s the spokesperson for the 
Canadian Breast Cancer Founda- 
tion/CIBC Run for the Cure and is 
a warm-up leader for the annual 
Terry Fox Run, the Respiratory 
Awareness Run, and the Royal 
Victoria 8K and IK children’s runs. 

Lauzon is also an active 
member of the UVic Speakers 
Bureau and, in her guise as a 
health and wellness consultant, 
she provides two free speaking 
sessions per month. “I do this as 
part of my business plan,” she 
explains. “I find this is a way I can 
contribute to my community.” 

Her contributions have not 
gone unrecognized. She won the 
Victoria “Y” Women of Distinction 
Award in 1995 in the fitness and 
health category, was given the B.C. 
Paraplegic Association Award in 
1992 for two fitness videos for 



Lauzon leads the warm-up at the 1996 Terry Fox Run. 


people with disabilities, the B.C. 
Promotion Plus Leadership Award 
in 1992 for work with girls and 
women in fitness and sport, and 


the 1990 Community Wellness 
Award for her outstanding 
contribution to the field of 
community wellness. 




FINANCIAL LTD. 


RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
APRIL 1999 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs 
Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 



Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

♦Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$151,166 $127,955 $108,911 

$96,167 

$89,937 

$81,713 

$72,815 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years 

$950 

Total 5 year payout 

$57,000 



Income over 10 years 

$536 

Total 10 year period 

$64,320 



Income over 15 years 

$397 

Total 15 year period 

$71,460 



♦Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.30%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of 
investments are available. 


Life Annuities: 

Male: * 

...payments cease at death 
...10 years guaranteed 

Female 

...payments cease at death 
...10 years guaranteed 
Joint Life: 10 yrs g’teed 

Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

$299 

$326 

$366 

$411 

$432 

$507 

$625 

$296 

$320 

$350 

$380 

$396 

$427 

$461 

$279 

$299 

$329 

$360 

$380 

$430 

$515 

$278 

$297 

$323 

$348 

$364 

$399 

$431 

$260 

$275 

$297 

$321 

$334 

$368 

$407 


Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of “Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please telephone or write: 

402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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o u n d the ring 


Young scientists take spotlight 

A dog door that automatically wipes 
a dog’s paws is one of dozens of 
innovative projects to be showcased 
when 160 elementary and high 
school students descend on UVic this 
weekend for the annual Vancouver 
Island Regional Science Fair. Other 
projects at the fair include a new 
theory of magnetism formulated by 
a 17-year-old student. Other students 
have conducted DNA sequencing for 
antibiotics developed from lichen. 

The list of 130 projects “kind of blows 
you away,” says science fair chair 
Karen Drysdale, a senior lab 
instructor with the UVic school of 
earth and ocean sciences. Entries will 
be judged by UVic faculty and 
graduate students, with the top five 
students advancing to the national 
science fair in Edmonton in May. The 
projects will be publicly displayed in 
the Elliott Building on Sunday from 
noon to 3 pm. and on Monday from 
10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Award presenta¬ 
tions are Monday at 1:30 p.m. in room 
A-144 of the MacLaurin Building. 


Conference illuminates 
South Asian popular culture 

Bridal bodies on display, Hindi films 
and pop music, religion and politics 
in Indian circus performances — 
these South Asian cultural expres¬ 
sions seldom grace mass-market 
travel posters, yet all are part of 
South Asian popular culture and will 
be the focus of attention at the South 
Asia Pop Culture Conference, April 
22-24 at the Cadboro Commons 
Conference Centre. The third 
instalment in UVic’s annual Asia Pop 
Culture Conference series, the 
conference brings together more 
than 60 scholars and practitioners 
from around the world to make 
presentations on manifestations of 
popular culture in Bangladesh, India, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, and the 
diaspora. Registration is required. For 
further information, call conference 
coordinator Heather MacDonald at 
local 7022 or visit <http:// 
web.uvic.ca/hrd/capipopcult>. 




Acco m modation Wante 


Accommodation wanted from May 1: 
open to type (no basements), Beacon Hill 
to downtown. Left, straight, English prof. 
43. David Heinimann, Northwest College, 

638-5437. 


lilllRent - 


May - Sept (or part) large furnished 3 
bdrm house, Dean Park (Sidney) non- 
smokers. Very reasonable. E-mail 
<leslieclimie@hotmail.com> 


N/S furnished one bedroom suite, 
main floor, garage, yard, sauna, pets negoti¬ 
able. Near UVic. E-mail <fkmw@uvic.ca> 

721-1120. 


Saltspring Island, near Ruckle Park. 
Large, bright 4-bedroom house on 5 acres. 
10 minutes to Victoria ferry. Available mid¬ 
summer, start date flexible. No smokers, no 
dogs. $ 1000/month + utilities. Long-term 
rental preferred. 370-0499 (Victoria). 


Classified ad rates are $10 for up to 25 
words and $.50 for each additional word. 
Ads will not be accepted by phone and 
must be delivered in writing, with cash 
payment, to UVic Communications 
Services, Sedgwick Cl 49. The advertising 
deadline is eight days before publication 
date. For more information, please call 
721-7636. 


Visual arts class ‘99 
presents exhibition 

Graduating painters, sculptors, 
photographers and printmakers 
culminate four years of visual arts 
study with a public exhibition of 
their work, continuing through April 
26 at the UVic Visual Arts building. 
The show is free and open daily 
(except Sundays) from 10:00 a.m. to 4 
p.m., with a special opening night 
celebration with artists in attendance 
April 17 at 8 p.m. Students in the 
department’s honours degree 
program stage the exhibition and 
they’ve been required to spend a 
minimum of 24 hours per week in 
the studio developing their work. 


New video chronicles impact 
of Amazon gold mining 

Toxic mercury pollution and 
increased siltation — the results of 
gold mining on a major tributary of 
the world’s largest, most biodiverse 
river — are documented in a new 
video produced by Dr. Kevin Telmer 
(earth and ocean sciences). Gold 
Mining in the Amazon: Investigat¬ 
ing the Mercury Problem was taped 
in the Tapajds River basin where 
200,000 independent “garimpeiro” 
miners are employed. Telmer was 
part of an environmental technology 
transfer program run by the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency, the Geological Survey of 
Canada and Brazilian counterparts. 
The 30-minute tape shows massive 
erosion caused by the dredging 
process used to collect gold from 
river beds and banks. Methyl 


mercury levels have risen dramati¬ 
cally, with uncertain consequences 
for the fish-eating villagers along the 
Tapajds. Rising mercury levels seem 
to be resulting from sediment erosion 
and not the miners’ use of mercury 
in the gold extraction process, as first 
thought. The video reveals sediment¬ 
laden water that “flows like 
milk...and chokes life” out of the 
river, limiting plankton, fish and 
wildlife abundance. 


Gypsy moth is “here to stay " 

The B.C. government’s planned aerial 
spray program against the gypsy 
moth is based more on threats of U.S. 
trade embargoes than science, says Dr. 
Richard Ring, a UVic entomologist. 
Under the controversial program, 
13,400 hectares of southern Vancouver 
Island — mostly in Greater Victoria — 
will be sprayed with the biological 
insecticide Btk between April 1 and 
June 30. The plan is opposed by 
several municipalities and community 
groups who are concerned about 
possible health and environmental 
risks. Ring says that the B.C. Ministry 
of Forests seems unwilling to admit 
that the gypsy moth is “here to stay” 
because it’s almost impossible to 
eradicate an insect pest once it has 
become established over such a wide 
area. He adds that the $2.5 million cost 
of the spray program would be better 
spent on long-term pest manage¬ 
ment measures on the ground, such 
as pheromone traps and collecting 
egg masses, augmented as needed 
by spot spraying. 



letters 


I wish to thank all those who supported me during the recent Board of 
Governors staff representative election. I applaud all other candidates for 
participating and I congratulate Jill Tate on her victory. 


Albert Labossiere 

Dept, of biochemistry and microbiology 


Popular Speakers Bureau 
is now recruiting 


What do El Niflo, snakes, and 
migraines all have in common? 

They’re among the more than 
400 topics currently offered by the 
UVic Speakers Bureau, which 
matches UVic faculty, staff and 
graduate students with community 
groups and organizations through¬ 
out southern Vancouver Island. 

Since it was created 17 years 
ago, the bureau has steadily grown 
in popularity. Over the last year, 
the bureau has provided speakers 
for 431 engagements — a new 
record! 

The UVic Speakers Bureau 
currently has 140 speakers who 
are eager to share their expertise 
on topics such as art and architec¬ 
ture, fitness, animals, parenting, 
computers, ethics, world cultures, 
human rights, travel and history. 
For the speakers, it’s a chance to 
put themselves and the university 
in direct contact with the commu¬ 
nity. 

The UVic Speakers Bureau is 
now recruiting for its 1999-2000 
season. New volunteers and new 
topics are welcome. A memo and 


membership form is circulating on 
campus, with a deadline of 
April 27 to help UVic communica¬ 
tions staff prepare the 1999-2000 
list of topics. 

For more information about the 
bureau, or to obtain a copy of the 
1999-2000 membership form, 
contact bureau coordinator Mandy 
Crocker at 721-8587. 
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Treasure 


Esthetics & Body Care 
Manicure • Pedicure 
Waxing •Tinting • Facials 
Full Body Relaxation Treatment 
Anti-Stress Back Treatment 

Anita Newberry call for 
4 7 2 - 2 2 7 2 appt. 



#202-2563 
Penrhyn St. 
2nd floor 


Cadboro Bay Merchants 

AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


E 


CADBORO BAY 
CHIROPRACTIC 

Dr. Barry Curran 


477-1133 





2571 Penrkyn St. 


Referrals accepted Imt not required 



Books to read 
and listen to, 
Quality Fiction 


10 % off 

with Student ID card 


3840 CADBORO BAY RD 

Phone:477-1421 Fax:477-2066 



TRy our 
New Pelt! 


FOODS 



3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

Phone: 477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


STORE HOURS 

Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 

BE WEI Interac 


m. 



CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 

477-2131 


• Prescriptions 

(we accept student extended Medical Card) 

• Drugs & Sundries 

• Post Office/Fax service 

• Films & Photo service 

• Cards & Gifts 

• Telephone cards/photocopying 
Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm Sun 12-5 pm 

3825 Cadboro Bay Road 
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Chartwell 

Travel 


OF CADBORO BAY 

Check our prices first! 

The world ot Your Doorstep 
Competitive Prices 

• Cruises 
• Club Med 
• Specials to Bali 

3826 CADBORO BAY RD 

PHONE: 477-3550 


BRISTOL 

TOWN 


10% 


Student Discount 
Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 





CADBORO BAY 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY LTD. 


Brian W. Harriott 


PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 


3830 CADBORO BAY ROAD 
TELEPHONE (250) 477-1355 
FAX (250) 477-1357 


H 


Get off campus 

& come on down 



Sunday Buffet Brunch S8.95 

11 am - 2 pm 

Best Sunday Brunch (in Cadboro Bay) 


Cadboro Bay’s Neighbourhood Pub 
Reservations Phone 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 
Fax 477-2678for daily specials _ 


Cold Beer Off Sales until 8 pm everyday 



Full Automotive Servicing 

Village Service Mohawk 

“Your Budget Minded Professionals'' 

477-5523 

Environmentally Responsible 
Appointments Appreciated 

3485 Cadboro Bay Road 


CADBORO BAY 
VETERINARY CLINIC 


Dr. Patrick Benloulou 

DIM. M.K.a.SM) l.V.Sc.(SA) 



Ph: (250) 477-9061 Fx: (250) 477-9067 
2561 Sinclair Rd, Cadboro Bay, BC V8N1B7 
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At the 

Galleries EX2BSHBB»» 

Unity of Movement; A n Exhi¬ 
bition of Three Modern Art¬ 
ists. April 15 to June 11. A se¬ 
lection of landscape works by 
Emily Carr, Katharine 
Maltwood, and Myfanwy 
Pavelic. (Maltwood Gallery). 
721-6562. 


Friday, April 16 

seminars 

3:00 p.m. Increasing School Quantity 
versus Quality in a Less-Developed 
Country: Impact on Children from 
Low- and High-Income Households. 
Anil Deolalikar, University of 
Washington. Business & Economics 
363. (Economics). 721-8532. 

Saturday, April 17 

athletics 

LOO p.m. Vikes Men’s Rugby vs. 
Kamloops Rugby Football Club. 
Wallace Field. (Athletics). 721-8406. 

music 

8.-00 pin. Greater Victoria Youth 
Orchestra Concert. $12/6 McPherson 
Theatre box office. Univ. Centre 
Auditorium. 386-6121. 

other 

8.-00 pin. Visual Arts Class of 99 
Exhibition. Opening night. Exhibit 
continues through April 26 (exclud¬ 
ing Sundays) in the Visual Arts 
Building, open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
daily. 592-3189. 

Sunday,April 18 

music 

730 pin. Dance Arts 99 A Gala 
Evening of Dance. $15 McPherson 
Theatre box office. Univ. Centre 
Auditorium. 386-612L 

other 

12:00 p.m. 38th Vancouver Island 
Regional Science Fair. Award¬ 
winning Vancouver Island students 
in Grades 4-12 display their science 
fair projects. Elliott Bldg. Lecture 
Wing. (Biology). 721-7095. 

Monday, April 19 

other 

10KX) ajn. 38th Vancouver Island 
Regional Science Fair. Award¬ 
winning Vancouver Island students 
in Grades 4-12 display their science 
fair projects. Elliott Bldg. Lecture 
Wing. (Biology). 721-7095. 

L30 pjn. 38tb Vancouver Island 
Regional Science Fair Awards 
Ceremony. MacLaurin A144. (Biol¬ 
ogy). 721-7095. 

T hursday, April 22 

conferences 

All day. South Asia Popular Culture 
Conference. Continuing through 
April 24. Cadboro Commons 
Conference Centre. For more 
information <http://web.uvic.ca/ 
hrd/capipopcult> or call 721-7022. 

lectures 

4:00 p.m. The Scientific Venture 
and Materialism: False Premises. 

Dr. George V. Coyne, director, 

Vatican Observatory. Clearihue A311. 
(Studies in Religion and Society). 
721-6325. 

6:00 p.m. Earth Day Special: Grizzly 
Bear Panel Discussion - Perspec¬ 
tives from the B.C. Government , 
Outfitters Guide, Biologist, and 
Environmentalist. Admission by 
donation. Begbie 159- (Society for 
Conservation Biology). 387-9773. 


Friday,April 23 

other 

7:00 p.m. Silent Auction & Social 
Gathering. $3/1 at UVic Child Care 
Services reception. All proceeds to go 
to UVic Child Care Services for the 
purchase of equipment and toys. 

Grad Students Centre Multi-Purpose 
Room. 721-8500. 

Saturday, April 24 

music 

8:00 p.m. Louise Rose and the 
Victoria Good News Choir. $10/8 
McPherson Theatre box office. Univ. 
Centre Auditorium. 386-612L 

Wednesday, April 28 

lectures 

730 pm The Ups and Downs of Prairie 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

MBA student Paulo Eusebio, his wife 
Sonia - a UVic library assistant - 
and their six-year-old son Joel are 
expecting a new addition to their 
family. But they have known for 
some time now that the baby, due 
very soon, will need a heart trans¬ 
plant. 

The baby has hypoplastic left 
heart syndrome (HLHS), a develop¬ 
mental defect in which the left 
ventricle is underdeveloped and 
unable to effectively pump blood to 
the rest of the body. Unless corrected, 
HLHS is ultimately fatal. 

In early April, the Eusebios moved 
to California to await a donor heart 
for transplant to their new baby at 
Loma Linda University Medical Centre 
and Children’s Hospital in California 
— the world’s leading centre for 
pediatric heart transplantation. 

The wait could take months. And 
if the baby does have a heart 
transplant, there will still be months 
of recovery and anti-rejection 
treatment at Loma Linda before the 
Eusebios can come home to UVic. 

The Eusebios are receiving 
financial support from the B.C. 
Transplant Society for medical 
expenses and from the David Foster 
Foundation for non-medical 
expenses. “Without this support, we 
wouldn’t be able to pursue this life¬ 
saving transplant for our baby,” says 
Paulo. 

During all the personal turmoil 
and worry, both Paulo and Sonia 
have been working to encourage 
people to consider becoming organ 
donors. 

Linguistics faculty member Dr. 
Barbara Harris is living proof of the 
wonder of organ transplantation. “I 
had a liver transplant seven years 
ago,” she tells. “Had it not been for 
some thoughtful family up in the 
Interior, I would not be here now. 
That man’s death saved at least 
three other lives and gave new sight 
to two more. So it’s a topic very 
dear to my ... liver.” 

To become an organ donor, you 
need to register with the B.C. 
Transplant Society (BCTS) Organ 
Donor Registry. Registration involves 
filling out an organ donor registra¬ 
tion form, signing it, and returning it 


Life. Dr. Geoff Holroyd, Canadian 
Wildlife Service. Begbie 159- (Victoria 
Natural History Society). 383-2070. 

Thursday, April 29 

lectures 

8.00 pjn. The Ecology and Evolution 
of Emerging Infectious Diseases. Dr. 
Leslie A. Real, Emory University. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Human & Social 
Development A240. (Biology). 721-7106. 

Sunday, May 2 

athletics 

900 a.m. Vikes Men’s & Women’s 
Brown Cup Rowing. Inner Harbour. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

other 

1000 am University of Victoria Plant 
Sale. The sale offers gardeners a huge 


The Eusobios: Sonia, Joel and Paulo. 

to the BCTS. Prospective donors must 
fill out a form even if they have an 
organ donor decal on their B.C. Care 
Card or driver’s license. 

The forms are available from 
UVic health services and at any 


selection to choose from. Plant sale 
shoppers are advised to arrive early 
with their own packing boxes. Visa 
and MasterCard accepted. McKinnon 
Gym. Dr. Betty Kennedy 592-2070. 

Wednesday, May 5 

lectures 

8.00 pin. Chemistry for the 21st 
Century: Towards Molecular “Ma¬ 
chines” and Nanometer Scale Devices. 
Dr. Jean M.J. Frechet, University of 
California at Berkeley. Lansdowne 
Lecture. Human & Social Development 
A240. (Chemistry). 721-7150. 


London Drugs, Motor Vehicle Branch, 
ICBC Autoplan broker or claim 
centre, Van City Credit Union or 
through the BCTS. Donors must be 19 
years of age or older to consent on 
their own. However, younger people 


Thursday, May 6 

lectures 

730 p.m. The Bible Code: Fact or 
Fallacy? Dr. Brendan McKay, Austral¬ 
ian National University, Canberra, 
Australia. Lansdowne Lecture. Human 
& Social Development A240. (Compu¬ 
ter Science). 721-8631. 

music 

2:00 p.m. 25th Western Canadian- 
Croatian Folklore Festival. $10/5. 
Hosted by Zagreb folk dancing group. 
Univ. Centre Auditorium. 475-2990. 


can be donors with family approval. 

More information on the BCTS 
Organ Donor Registry is available on 
the BCTS Web site at <http:// 
www.transplant.bc.ca/> or by calling 
1-800-663-6189 or 604-877-2100. 


Check out the UVic plant sale 
for a blooming good deal 


The floor of McKinnon Gym will be 
transformed into a plant nursery for 
the annual UVic Plant Sale, 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. on Sunday, May 2. 

The sale is in support of 
maintenance and acquisitions for 
UVic’s Finnerty Gardens and it 
offers a wall-to-wall selection of 
annuals, perennials, trees, hanging 
baskets, new plant introductions 
and much more. 

Shoppers are encouraged to 
arrive early and bring their own 
packing boxes. 

The two-acre Finnerty Gardens 
were established 25 years ago at the 
southwest corner of campus and 
contain more varieties of rhodo¬ 
dendrons than any other public 
garden in Canada. 

Most of the rhodos were donated 
to the university by the late Jeanne 


Simpson and were transferred from 
her property in Lake Cowichan 
where many had been imported 
from Asia or grown from seed, 
through sources in London, begin¬ 
ning in 1912. 

Along with the rhodos, the trails 
of Finnerty Gardens wind past more 


than 2,000 other trees, flowering 
shrubs, bulbs, perennial plants and 
grasses. 

The months of April and May are 
peak blooming season for the 
rhodos and a good place to begin a 
visit is at the garden’s main 
entrance, near the Interfaith Chapel. 



The deadline for calendar submissions for the May 7 
issue of the Ring is April 30 at 4:00 p.m. 

Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 

Calendar submissions may be sent to Donna Barker, 
at UVic Communications Services, email: dbarker@uvic.ca 


NATIONAL ORGAN DONOR AWARENESS WEEK, APRIL 19-25 

UVic family awaits infant heart transplant 
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